STUDIES TRIVIA 


e A sixth grade girl wrote in one of those "How | Spent My Summer" narratives that she "sat on a 
wharf and watched an old netmaker tie a bunch of holes together with string." The teacher said the girl 
was confused, and gave her a "C". | would've given her an "A." 

e Did your father or mother ever invent anything? How about your grandfather or grandmother? 
Were you aware you can file for a patent in the name of a deceased person? 

e Geologists say the Appalachians were once as tall as the Alps. 

e Albert Einstein wasn't the only brilliant fellow who didn't learn to read until late in childhood. The 
U.S. president with an earned doctorate, Woodrow Wilson, couldn't read until he was 11 years old, it's 
said. The writer Rumer Godden purposely postponed her daughter's formal studies for a few years, 
too, in the belief that so early classroom disciplines can stunt a child's creativity. 

e There are thos who claim that Isaac Newton was the most intelligent man in human history. He 
didn't talk much, though. When he was in Parliament, according to the record, the only thing he ever 
said was: "Will somebody open the window, please?" Or words to that effect. 

e You can figure the outdoor temperature would get up to 166 degrees F., if there never were any 
clouds in the sky. 

e Explorers put up a real pole at the South Pole. It has to be moved every year. The ice crust shifts. 
e The Sun emits 4 million tons of energy every second. The earth catches about 4 pounds of that in 
the same amount of time. 

e It was the English poet John Milton who first identified our galaxy as "the Milky Way." He had a 
base reference for this. The word "galaxy" comes from the Greek for "milk." 

e Notables of old Rome surrounded themselves with bodyguards then called "satellites." Johannes 
Kepler in 1611 borrowed the term to name the heavenly bodies around planets. 

e Nobody knows why all the planets spin. 

e Tides have nothing to do with tidal waves. You knew that? 

e What they do when they throw bricks through plate glass windows - from the purely scientific point 
of view - is break sand with sand. 

e Student protesters in India some time back included in their demands the right to cheat on exams. 
e Blame nature, not industry, for this one: The air on Mars is poisonous. 

e Astronauts in weightless space stick tools in place with silly putty. 

e The laser was invented before its inventor knew what it was good for. 

e |t was most common among early teachers to insist pencils shouldn't have erasers, so students 
wouldn't allow themselves to make mistakes. 

e "The X-ray is a hoax!" cried that renowned physicist Lord Kelvin, president of the Royal Society of 
London. That wasn't the only one he got wrong. It was Kelvin who said radio had no future and lighter- 
than-air flight was impossible. He could've written a column, couldn't he? 

e Correct. American history is the subject, statistically, in which a U.S. student is most likely to get an 
"A" 

e More gold goes into class rings every year than into anything else. 

e Inthe deserts of the Middle East, sand dunes move as much as 100 yards a year. 

e Add renowned authors who didn't graduate from grade school: Mark Twain, Charles Dickens and 
Noel Coward. 

e "Varsity" is the British short form for "university." You know how the British pronounce "clerk," don't 
you? "Varsity" would be spelled "versity," | suppose, if we'd originated it. 

e No doubt the first nine numbers wouldn't be called digits, if the Latin word for finger weren't 
"digitus." That's how people counted - on their fingers - in the beginning. Some don't anymore, l'm 
told. 

e Writes a client: "True, Confucius decreed that the meat in his food had to be cut in small pieces. 
But not to satisfy some whim. It cooks faster, so saves fuel. He was an early ecologist." 

e Anatom is mostly empty space. 

e Miners worldwide are digging up more than one and a half times as much gold now as they were 
digging up 15 years ago. 


e It's a foggy day to the U.S. Weather Bureau, reports an employee of the same, if fog surrounds the 
weather station for an hour or more. 

e Have you ever seen a picture of an astronaut wearing glasses? Neither have |. Report is no 
physical condition is more likely to disqualify an aspiring space scientist than imperfect eyesight. Many 
have passed all the tests but this one. 

e A third of the high school physical education teachers are overweight, according to one education 
journal. 

e Am advised the ice cubes won't stick together if you put them back in the freezer in paper bags. 

e About 160 years ago in New England, a young woman could make six times as much in a textile 
mill - what's new - as she could earn as a school teacher. 

e When the Crusaders took arithmetic from Arabia back to Europe, the Europeans accepted it 
without much fuss. But they were smart enough to outlaw algebra. It stayed illegal for a couple more 
centuries. 

e More than 16,000 icebergs will form in the Arctic this year, I'm told. Sail south. 

e Q: How many one-room schoolhouses are left in the United States? 

A: Exactly 835, according to one recent count. 

e The more beautiful the college woman, the less happy she is 25 years later. Computerists 
concluded that much after runs on university and medical records. 

e Many a Colonial teacher, as you've read, was paid in fruit and vegetables, not money. Nothing 
whimsical about "an apple for the teacher." It was part of a real survival pattern. But more often the 
folks sent a cabbage or a squash. 

e Socrates didn't approve of writing. He preferred chanting. 

e A lengthy study of the world's major earthquakes since A.D. 526 indicates December is the month 
they've most frequently occurred, especially on Dec. 16 and 18. 

e In Perth, Australia, each of 1800 high school students won a diploma so Principal Jim Oldham sent 
each graduate a letter saying, "Congratulations! | think you're all wieners." A typo. He apologized. 

e An Ohio Wesleyan University psychiatrist says the more slowly you learn something, the longer 
you remember it. Interesting. I'll remember algebra forever. 

e Collegiate testers believe they can measure a student's creativity. They report their findings 
indicate the longer a graduate student stays in school, the lower said student scores on their creativity 
tests. 

e Q: Don't teachers in France have a National Rest Home? 

A: Something of the sort, but not necessarily for the retired. Teachers young and old are so harassed 
they need some place to retreat, the French believe. So they've set up a "National Re-Adaption 
Center" where tired teachers can go for bedrest and psychotherapy. 

e A whistle always sounds louder just before rain. That's what weather watchers say. 

e Before electric lighting, almost every grown-up on Earth knew that the moon rises about 50 
minutes later every night, but hardly anybody remembers that any more. 

e Some meteorites contain diamonds. 

e Q:1 found an old Harvard University degree which is literally inscribed on fine sheepskin instead of 
paper. When did Harvard stop using sheepskin? 

A: Harvard University archivist Jim McCarthy says that 1934 was the first year when all degree 
recipients except those receiving honorary degrees were given degrees printed on paper. Harvard 
stopped giving honorary degrees on sheepskin in the early 1970s. 

e Q: I know Thomas Edison took out more patents than any other American with 1,093. Who comes 
in second? 

A: Edwin Land of Massachusetts with 533. What you and | now call the Polaroid first came out as the 
Polaroid Land Camera. 

e Few realize that "acid rain" goes way back. It was first described in 1859. A British chemical society 
blamed it in print for the deterioration of stone and brick structures in coal towns. 

e Every star has its own angel, pushing it along. So believed Aristotle. 

e Planet Mercury doesn't tilt, so it has no seasons. 

e That renowned Greek philosopher Epicurus calculated the sun was approximately two feet in 
diameter. 


e One half of two and two equals two. One half of two and two equals three. Both of these 
statements are correct. 

e The heartbeat of an astronaut slows down in space. 

e Biographers say Thomas Edison especially liked his phonograph, because it was his own idea 
from the start. But the International Herald Tribune once reported the idea originated with a French 
poet and scientist, Charles Cros. In early 1877. Same year Edison came out with it. 

e The bad news, science tells us, is that the ozone layer is more depleted than we first thought. The 
good news is that those cities covered in smog are more protected from the sun's cancer-causing 
ultraviolet rays than those places where the air is pristine. 

e Q: Who was the first scientist? 

A: A Greek named Thales is sometimes so credited. He was the first person of record to predict a 
solar eclipse. 

e Pollsters sprang this imperative on 20 people at a metropolitan intersection: "Without looking up, 
tell me what the sky looks like right now." Not one could say. To most city people, the sky is of no 
consequence. 

e Thomas A. Edison's goal at his Menlo Park laboratory, he said, was "a minor invention every 10 
days and a big thing every six months or so." 

e Scientists say a geologic record of Earth's last 35 million years is intact for study at only one place 
on the planet - Nebraska. 

e Princeton once denied scholarships to students with cars. 

e Climatologists dropped electronic instruments deep into the Gulf of Mexico to find out how deep a 
hurricane goes. Very deep, they learned. Abnormal underwater waves continued for weeks hundreds 
of feet down. 

e Those who like to point out how dumb we are report that two out of three Americans don't know 
how long a meter is. 

e Current code of astronomy prohibits naming any newly discovered celestial body in honor of 
certain sorts of people alive in the last couple hundred years. Politicians. Military campaigners. 
Leaders in the world's six major religions. 

e Students at Harvard Medical School took no written exams in 1869. They should, somebody said. 
The dean said, "No, they cannot write well enough." 

e Your invention has to qualify three ways to merit a patent: 1) It must be novel or new. 2) It must be 
useful and fairly safe. 3) It must be "non-obvious" to an ordinary person. 

e On the drawing board in Japan are plans for an office building telephone system that reroutes calls 
automatically to wherever each registered occupant happens to be. If you are strolling down the hall 
when your call comes in, the nearest phone will ring. I'd move. 

e The pound (or hash) symbol on a telephone handset is officially called an "octothorpe." Bell Labs’ 
engineer Don Macpherson created the word in the 1960s by combining "octo" (as in, eight) with the 
name of his favorite athlete, 1912 Olympic decathlon champion Jim Thorpe. 

e HERE 


